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CHAPTER I. 




THE LETTER. 

FATHER! Tve sometliing to show 
you," said little David Ford, as his 
father came in from, his day's lahour, 
and seated himself directly in front of 
the bright wood fire, which was burn- 
ing in the open fire-place. 
" Well, my boy, what is it? " 
" Look here, papa," said David, holding a 
small slate up before his father's face. " What 
does that look like? Doesn't it look just like 
pussy ? " 

"Ha! madam pussy, is it?" said his father 
evasively ; for he did not like to disappoint his 
little son by admitting that he could trace no 
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manner of resemblance between the figure on tlie 
slate and the tabby cat, asleep on tbe rug before 
the fire. 

" Yes," said David eagerly ; " don't you see 
her four feet, one — two — three — four ? and don't 
you see her nose? " 

Before Mr. Ford had time to decide whether 
the mark pointed out by David could, by any 
stretch of imagination, be supposed to resemble 
pussy's nose, the door was suddenly opened, and 
two stout boys entered the room. 

" Father," said the elder of the two boys, 
" here is a letter directed to you, which we took 
from the post-ofi&ce to-night. We have been 
studying it all the way home." 

" You surely did not open it ? " said Mr. 
Ford. 

" Oh no, father I We would not do such a 
thing as that. It was the outside we studied," 
said Isaac. 

"It is written by a boy," said John, the 
younger of the boys ; " that's what excited our 
curiosity. It's a boy's handwriting; but we 
can't make out the post-mark. Here is the 
letter." 

'* It is from C ," said Mr. Ford, after lio 

had examined it. 

" Then it must be from Cousin William," said 
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John. " It is strange that he should write to 
father." 

"What is there strange about it?'* inquired 
Mr. Ford. 

" Why, William is no older than I am." 

" Don't you think you could write a letter if 
vou tried ? " 

" I suppose I could, if I tried hard enough ; 
but I should have to take a great deal of pains to 
make it look like that.". 

" That is very true," said Mr. Ford. " No 
boy of eleven can direct a letter like that without 
taking pains to do it. So even the outside of 
this letter tells us at least one thing about your 
cousin William'; it informs us that he is a boy 
who is not afraid of painstaking. That is some- 
thing in his favour, is it not ? " 

" Yes, sir,"- said John, blushing a little. Per- 
haps he thought a covert reproof for himself was 
lurking in this commendation of his cousin. 

" If we have sufficiently discussed the outside 
of the letter, we will open it,'* said Mr. 
Ford. 

" Please, father, read it to us," said Lucy, after 
her father had opened the letter. 

" Presently, my dear," said Mr. Ford. 

Lucy Ford, though only fifteen, was a con- 
firmed invalid. Her large easy-chair occupied 
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the coziest corner of the fire-place, and she was 
now reclining therein, supported by pillows. 

" I suppose you all want to hear it?" said Mr. 
Ford, after running his eye over the letter. 

" Yes, father,'* cried two or three voices at 
once. 

" Well, listen then." 

** Dear Uncle Johk, — Mother has received your kind 
letter, and wishes me to answer it. I am afraid I shall 
make very awkward work, as I have never written a letter 
except to my schoolfellows. But I will try to do my best, 
for I always mean to do what mother wishes. She thinks 
you are very kind, to offer to let me live with you this 
winter, and go to school with Isaac and John ; and I think 
no too. She sayn I may go ; and I am very glad of it. 
We have not a good school here. Some of the boys have 
gone out of town to schooL I almost envied them. I did 
not think I was going too. I am very glad indeed ; though 
I shall be sorry to leave mother, and Mary, and Lizzie. 
Mother says I must thank you very much for your kind 
offer. I am sure I do thank you. 

" I shall go one week from to-morrow. Mr. Mason, 

our nearest neighbour, is going to D , and has offered 

to take me there. If we start early, we can get there by 
ten o'clock, — time enough to take the stage, which I sup- 
pose will leave me at your house about dark. I shall try 
to be a good boy, and not give you much trouble. Give 
my love to Aunt Mary, Lucy, Isaac, John, and little 
David. — ^Your affedaonate nephew, 

" William Davidboh." 

Mr. Ford had no reason to complain of inat- 
tentive auditors while reading this letter. 
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" So William is coming here to go to school 
with us/* said Isaac. " That's capital." 

" It's first rate," said John. 

" I'm glad he is coming,'* said Lucy. 

" You will have one more noisy boy to make 
your head ache," said Mrs. Ford, 

" And one more to love,'* replied Lucy, with 
A pleasant smile. 

" I believe your heart is large enough to hold 
our house full,** said her father, looking fondly 
upon her. 

" I wonder if William can help us to make our 
boats and mend our sleds,*' said Isaac. 

^^ I wonder if he is a good skater,** said John. 

" And I wonder," said Lucy with a smile, " if 
he can sometimes be quiet for half an hour, and 
read to me." 

" What a world of wonders has been created 
by the outside and inside of this wonderful 
letter," said Mr. Ford, much amused by the ex- 
citement it had caused. 

" If he would wait another year,** said Isaac, 
*' he might come moie than half the way on the 
new railroad.'* 

" I should be sorry to have him wait so long,*' 
said John. 

" So should I,'* said Isaac. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SELF-DENYING AFFECTION. 

The receipt of Mr. Ford's letter was an erent of 
great interest in the family of his sister, Mrs* 
Davidson. 

" It is from your Uncle Ford, and contains a 
very kind offer for your henefit," said Mrs. 
Davidson, addressing William, after perusing the 
letter. 

" What is it, mother ? '* inquired William 
eagerly. 

" Your uncle has given you an invitation to 
spend the winter with him, and go to school 
with your cousins, who enjoy the privilege of 
attending a most excellent school." 

" Oh, I am very glad of that," said William. 
" You will let me go, won't you? " 

" And leave mother, and Mary, and me," said 
Lizzie, half reproachfully. 

Lizzie was Williams youngest sister, some 
years younger than he. 

" I don't want to leave you," said William , 
" but I want to go to a good school, where I can 
leaiTi a great deal." 

" And we want he should; don't we, Lizzie?" 
said Mary cheerfully. Mary was William's eldest 
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sister, four years older than he. " We want him 
to learn ever so many things, so that one day 
we may be proud to call him our brother." 

" Who will bring in the wood and chips for 
mother ? " said Lizzie. 

" You and I can do that," said Mary. 

" But who will milk the cow ? " said Lizzie. 

" I can milk the cow myself," said Maty. 
" I know how to milk." 

" You are a darling sister," said William, 
struck with the sisterly, self-sacrificing affection 
with which Mary was forwarding the plan of his 
going to his uncle's. 

*^ I think we can manage these matters," said 
Mra. Davidson. *' But there is a more serious 
obstacle in the way." 

The obstacle referred to by Mrs. Davidson was 
the difficulty of obtaining even the small sum 
of mojiey required for William's outfit. Mrs. 
Davidson and Mary supported themselves by 
sewing. Most of the work done by them was 
furnished by a shopkeeper in the village, who 
paid them in goods from his shop. All the 
money they could obtain was required to meet 
unavoidable expenses. William would need at 
least twenty shillings for the expenses of his 
journey, and the purchase^ of books and other 
articles that could not be obtained at the village 
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fihop. The subject was discussed, in all its bear- 
ings, in the little family council that evening; 
but no satisfactory result was reached. 

The next day Mary sat sewing and thinking. 
At last, after a long silence, she looked up sud- 
denly and said, " Mother, I have it all planned, 
and William can go. You know I have twenty 
shillings, and he shall have that.'' 

" I khow you have twenty shillings," replied 
her mother ; " and I know, too, that you have 
been earning- and saving it for a whole year to 
buy a shawl, on which you have set your heavt, 
and which, indeed, you very much need. Are 
you sure you will not repent of it, if you give up 
this money to William ? *' 

" Yes, mother, quite sure of it. I had rather 
wait another year for my shawl, than that William 
should lose such an opportunity to attend a good 
school." 

^Villiam knew the history of Mary's twenty 
shillings. He knew how diligently she had 
.worked whenever she could find a chance to earn 
a little money ; and he knew, too, that the image 
of that shawl, so bright, warm, and handsome, 
had been before her mind's eye all the past year. 
Though he wanted so much to go to his uncle's, 
he was not selfish enough to feel willing to take 
Lis sister's hard earnings. 
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"It is too much for yon to give up tliat 
money," he said. 

" It is not too much to do for you," said Mary. 
" Are you not my only, my darling brother?" 

" I wonder if any other boy ever h^d such a 
sister ! " said William, embracing and kissing 
her. 

" You will be a good boy, won't you, William?" 
said his sister, returning his embrace ; "so that 
I may, one day, be proud and happy to call you 
my brother." 
. " I will try, that I will," said William. 

Mrs. Davidson gave her consent, though with 
some reluctance, to this appropriation of Mary's 
money, and preparations for William's departure 
were immediately commenced. 

" Mary and I will be very busy, now that we 
have decided to let you go," said Mrs. Davidson 
to William that evening ; " and you will have to 
answer your uncle's letter." 

This seemed to William a formidable task; 
but though he would gladly have been excused, 
he resolved to tiy and do his best. 

" Now, mother," said he, after he had written 
the letter, " if you will tell me where it needs 
coiTection, I will write another copy, and make 
it as perfect as I can." 

His mother complied with his request, and 
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William re-wrote his letter, taking great pains to 
make it correct and legible. 

"Now, mother, you will direct it for me, will you 
not ? " he asked, when it was finished and folded. 

" No, my son ; a little more painstaking will 

enable you to do that. When you get to H , 

you will have to write letters home, and will wish 
to be able to direct them yourself. Courage, my 
boy ; one more effort, and the last difficulty will 
be surmounted. I will give you a piece of white 
paper, which you can cut into six slips, of the 
size of your folded letter. After writing your 
uncle's address on each of those, you will be able 
to direct the letter correctly." 

William followed this direction. On the first 
slip his uncle's name was written too near the 
top, and so much space was left between that 
and the name of the town, as to give the address 
a very awkward appeai'ance. In the next attempt 
that error was corrected, and another was made 
in its stead. His uncle's name was not written 
in a straight line, but, as Mary expressed it, ran 
up hill. The next time it ran down hill. The 
fourth attempt was more successful, and the last 
was veiy well done. And so with much pains- 
taking the letter was finished, which elicited so 
many comments flattering to the writer. 

There were new clothes to be made, and old 
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clothes to be mended; but Mrs. Davidson and 
Mary were very diligent, and all the preparations 
for William's > departure were completed at an 
early hour the evening previous to his leaving 
home. William often thought of that evening 
in after years, and of the kind, maternal, and 
Christian counsel he then received. 

Mrs. Davidson, in this parting hour, first re< 
minded her son of his duties to God and his 
own soul. Next, she pointed out his obligations 
to improve to the utmost the advantages he would 
now enjoy, and to show his gratitude to his uncle 
by rendering himself agreeable and useful to 
evei-y member of the family. " You may often 
assist your aunt," she said, " by amusing little 
David, and keeping him quiet when disposed to 
be noisy; and no doubt you can find many ways 
to be of service to Lucy, your sick cousin. But 
remember all this will requiie painstaking, so 
that you will need more than ever the motto I 
have given you, Never he afraid of painstaking y 



CHAPTER III. 

LEAVING HOME. 



TnB family rose at a very early hour the next 
morning, as fivQ o'clock was the time agreed 
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npon for Mr. Mason and William to start on 
their journey. 

William felt some sadness at parting with his 
mother and sisters ; but this was soon dispelled 
by bright boyish anticipations of the future, and 
he talked gaily with his kind neighbour as they 

rode along. They reached D in time, 

and at ten o'clock William was seated in the 
stage which was to convey him to his uncle's 
house. 

There were four passengers besides William. 
On the back seat were a middle-aged lady and a 
young Irish girl. Two gentlemen occupied the 
front seat. William took the middle seat, 
opposite the elder of the two gentlemen. 

After a general silence for some time, it 
seemed to occur to the elder of the geAtlemen to 
vary the monotony of the ride by starting a 
colloquy with his young fellow-traveller, of 
whom he had hitherto taken no notice. 

" You seem to be travelling alone, my lad," 
he said. 

" Yes, sir," said William, really glad to hear 
the sound of his own voice once more, after a 
silence of such unusual length. 

" Are you going through ?" 

" No, sir. I am going to H to live with 

my uncle this winter, and go to school with my 
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cousins," replied William, Aery willing to be 
communicative. 

** Is this the first of yonr leaving home?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" How old arci you, my lad ?" 

" I am eleven, sir." 

" Just the age I was when I went to the city 
to seek my fortune." 

"To seek it, or make it?" said the other 
gentleman. 

" I mean make it. It's my belief that every 
man makes his own fortune. I went to the city, 
as I have said, when I was eleven. My father 
was a poor man, on a poor farm in the country. 
He could give me nothing but his blessing, and 
this one piece of advice : * Remember, my boy, 
that what is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well. Whatever you find to do, be sure you do 
it quite as well as you are capable of doing it.' 

" As this piece of advice was all my father 
had to bestow upon me, I suppose I thought I 
must make the most of it. At all events, I did 
make the most of it. I entered a shop as errand- 
boy. ' Whatever I was set to do I did just as 
well as I knew how. So I went on for a year, 
without seeing any special good come of my 
painstaking. At the end of that time my 
master failed. I thought it was all up with me, 

2 
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and I akmld have to go hsxk to the farm, as I 
knew of no one who wanted me. But now I 
found the benefit of following my father's advice. 
A shopkeeper, whose shop was near my master's, 
had watched my course, and been pleased with 
it. 'George,' said he to me one day, *I have 
taken notice of you since yon have been with 

Mr. N , and have observed that everything 

you undertake is well done. You are just such 
a boy as I want, and you may come into my 
shop if you like.' I was delighted. The situa- 
tion was much better than the one of which I 
had been deprived. From that time I went on 
prospering till -my fortune was made." 

^^ That makes me think of the motto mother 
has given me," i>aid William modestly. 

" What is tt, tny lad ? I should like to hear 
it," said the gentleman with an encouraging smile. 

"It is, 'Never be Afraid of painstaking,'" 
repUad William. 

" A capilial rule, my boy, a capital rule. Be 
sure yon foUow it, and it will be the making of 
you. JVIany boys think a fortune will oome to 
them some day ; but it never will. I went to 
the city with only five shillings in my pocket ; 
but I soon made the five shillings a pound, aad 
I have now jacbded four ciphers to that. Do you 
know what that means?" 
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William looked a little puzzled, and the 
gentleman varied the question. 

" If you put four ciphers on the right hand of 
the unit ome, do you know what the sum wiU 
he?" he asked. 

"Ten thousand pounds," replied William 
promptly. 

" Right, my boy," said the gentleman, 
smiling. 

William thought ten thousand pounds a great 
sum. How long it took his sister to earn twenty 
shillings ! but there must be a great many 
shillings in ten thousand pounds. It would 
take a long time to count them. If he had two 
pounds he should think himself rich. He would 
give back to Mary her pound, and the remaining 
pound would be ah almost inexhaustible sum for 
his own use. 

" You seem in a deep study," said the gentle- 
man, observing his abstracted air. 

" I was thinking how mudi money thei*e must 
be in ten thousand pounds," said William, blush- 
ing a little. 

"Would you like to have as much some day?' 
inquired -the gentleman. 

"Indeed I should," said William. 

" Perhaps you will. I daresay you are not 
any poorer than I was when I started." 
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"Not so poor," said William, with boyish 
frankness. " I have ten shillings.*' 

Both the gentlemen smiled, and the wealthy 
merchant replied, "Who knows hut you will 
make it ten thousand pounds yet, it you only 
follow your mothers rule? Don't spare the 
painstaking. Whate\ er you do, take pains to do 
it as well as you possibly can.' Don't miss 
earning even a penny for the want of taking 
pains for it ; and when you have earned it, take 
care of it; don't spend it foolishly. Will you 
remember this advice ? " 

" I will remember it," said William, his ani- 
mated countenance expressing the interest he felt 
in the conversation. 

" This gentleman has been giving you some 
very good advice, so far as it goes," said the 
gentleman in the opposite corner ; " but will you 
allow me 'to add to it a word or two?" 

" Yes, sir," said William. 

" Well, my boy, he has been telling you how 
to get money. I don't object to that, for money 
is a very good and necessary thing in its place ; 
but there is a book which tells us of something 
more precious than money, which cannot be 
gotten for gold or silver, and whose price is^ 
above that of rubies or pearls. Do you know 
what book it is that tells us of this precious thing? " 
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** Yes, sir," said William. "It is the Bible. 
I read that chapter to mother last Sabbath 
evening. It is in the book of Job, is it not ?" 

" It is. I am glad to see that you know so 
much about the Bible. Have you a Bible ?" 

" Yes, sir. Mother gave me one as a parting 
gift last evening." 

" Did you promise to read it ?" 

" Yes, sir. I promised to read it every day." 

"Do you know what it is that the Bible 
declares to be more precious than gold, or pearls, 
or rubies?" 

" Yes, sir. Mother said it was the fear and 
favour of God." . 

"Don't you think we ought to take the 
greatest pains to obtain that which is of most 
value?" 

" i should think so." 

" Now for my advice. Take all the pains you 
will to secure everything valuable that comes in 
your way ; but be sure you take the greatest pains 
to secure the best things. As God's favour and 
blessing is more valuable than anything besides, 
we should take the gi*eatest pains to secure it. 
Never spare any pains to understand your duty, 
and pray for strength to do it. Seek what you 
will that is lawful and right; but be sure you 
obey the direction to * seek first the kingdoai of 
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Qcdj and lus nghteousness.' My advice may all 
be comprehended in one sentence : Be saie yon 
take the greatest paina to seek the best things." 

After some further ocmyersation the occupants 
of the stage-coach rehipsed into silence, and little 
more was said nntil they reached H . 

William was very glad to reach his joumeyV 
end, where a warm welcome awaited him from 
his nnde, aonty and cousins. 

The next day, being Saturday, was a holiday ; 
and his lively oonsins so filled the day with merry 
sports, that William had no time for home-sick- 
ness, or hardly to think of home. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE NEW ARITHMETIC. 

The first thing purchased by William with his 
remaining shillings was an arithmetic 

As he was carefully turning over its leaves, 
John said to him, " You need not be so pleased 
with your new book. I can tell you it is very 
difficult. I am sure you will hate the sight of 
it in three wedcs." 

" Hate the sight of my new book in three 
weeks!'' exclaimed William, half in^gnantly. 
" I know I shan't do that." 
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^' Don't be too snre of it; L know I bate the 
sAght ol mine. It is one thing to tumoYeff its 
leaves, and quite anotheT thing to d^ the sumfi. 
However, if you got inta trouble, you oBtwt ask 
Isaac to help you out. That's the way I d«k" 

It did not occur to William that this might 
be the true cause of John's dislike to his arith- 
metic. 

At the end of the first tsw weeks there 
seemed a strong probability that tbe 'ptoflsecj of 
John would be fulfilled. William found his 
new arithmetic much more difiicult than the one 
he had previously studied. 

'' Can you do this sum?" be inquii^d of John 
on tbe third daydi his possessioMtol the book 
" I can't." 

^^ Yes. Isaac showed me hov^ to. do it, and I 
will show you," said the easy, goed-teimpei'ed 
John, who was uaially ready to do any one a 
favour, if it did not cost him tpo much trtyidble: 

The next day William found three suffns he 
could not do, instead of one ; and tbo^ next, six 
instead of three. On these occasioxn Jobs was 
his ready resource; He usually f^und that he 
had previously aipplied for assistnnee to his 
teacher, or to tsaac, or some one' else^ and the 
knowledge se easily acquired was* readily com- 
municated to William. It must not W supposed 
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that John was able to gire to William an intel- 
ligent explanation o! the manner of working out 
the problem. This can sddom be done by a 
boj who has not worked it out for himself. 
Haying been told how to do it by his teacher or 
brother, he wonld leave it u^n his slate till 
William applied for assistance, and then pass it 
over to him for examination. 

Thus it went on for three weeks, at the end 
of which time William was quite ready to pro- 
nounce his new arithmetic a perfect bore. He 
always sat down to his lesson with reluctance, 
and rose from it with disgust, because he always 
left it with the uncomfortable feeling of having 
attempted what he had failed to accomplish. 
He thoroughly disliked his arithmetic, because 
it had conquered him. Instead of gaining, he 
was losing gpround. Every day the list of sums 
he could not do without help grew longer, and 
the sense of helpless dependence grew more 
irksome. 

One evening, when he had taken his arith- 
metic home with him, as he was about to make 
the usual application to John for assistance, he 
thought of the advice his mother had once given 
him ; which was, never to ask his teaaher or any 
one else to show him how to do a sum till he 
had first tried his best to help himself out of the 
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difficulty. He had not followed this advice. 
He had been too much afraid of painstaking. 

"This will never do," thought William. 
" How often has mother told me that I shall 
find difficulties everywhere, which can only be 
overcome by painstaking; and that, if I let these 
difficulties conquer me, instead of conquering 
them, I never shall get on in the world. I 
wonder if I could conquer my arithmetic by 
painstaking. I am resolved to try. I won't 
ask John about this sum to-night. If I can find 
out myself how to do it, here are a dozen more, 
very much like it, that I can easily do. I will 
try one hour before I ask any one to help me.'* 

William kept his resolution ; but at the end 
of an hour he had not obtained the right answer. 
He was strongly tempted to seek the assistance 
of John, reasoning that he had now taken a great 
deal of pains. But he could not satisfy himself 
that he had done all in his power. He would 
have half an hour for study before school in the 
morning, and would then be fre^sh and bright. 
In that half hour he might be able to conquer 
the difficulty. If he did not, he would at least 
have the satisfaction of thinking he had done all 
he could; for his other lessons would not allow of 
his spending more time on that sum. He there- 
fore determined to try it again in the morning. 
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John slept in the same room, and be was 
awakened by him the next morning. 

" Wake np, William," said Jolm. " Do you 
know that it has been snowing all night? The 
snow must be a foot deep/' 

" That's good. Glad to hear it," said William. 

" You know how to snow-ball a fellow, don't 
you?" said John.- 

" Yott will find out that I do before winter is 
orer," replied William, laughing. 

^^ And do yon know how to make snow men, 
and snow forts, and all that sort of thing?" 

'^ I know as much about snow, and what to do 
with it, as any other boy," replied William. " I 
am glad it has come." 

" So am I. We will have glorious fun. Come, 
let's get up. Mother said she should have break- 
fast early this morning. We shall have three 
quarters of an hour to play before school. ' 

William began to dress himself, not less ani- 
mated than his cousin with the prospeet of the 
sport b^ore them. But his anticipations for 
that morning were suddenly damped by the re- 
collection of his arithmetic lesson, and his resolu- 
tion of the previous evening. He was greatly 
tempted to give up all thoughts of the h»lf-honr 
of study ; but he now recollected what haB- mother 
had said to him the evening before be* left home. 
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"My dear boy," she said, "if you would not 
disappoint all the fond hopes of your mothar atnd 
sister, never neglect duty for pleasure. Love 
play as much as you vnU, but nev^r let it inter- 
fere with duty." After a short but brave 
struggle, William decided in favour of duty. 

After breakfast Isaac and John hastened out 
of the house, too eager for their anticipi^ed sport 
to observe that William did not follow them. 
He quietly sat down to his arithmetic and slate; 
not, however, without a sigh for the pleasure he 
had relinquished. By a determined effort, he 
was soon able to fix his mind upon his book. 

After about ten minutes he was interrupted 
by the entrance of John. 

"What are you about, William?" he said. 
" Come alcmg. We are having glorious fun." 

" I can't come till I hav« found out how to 
do this sum," said WiUiam. 

" Nonsense t you are crazy to be poring over 
that hate&il arithmetic. Come along." 

William good-humouredly but firmly* declined. 

" Let me see the sum." said John, approaching 
him, and looking over hiis shoulder. "Which 
is it?" 

William pointed it out. 

" Isaac showed me how to do that sum yester> 
day afternoon/' said John. " It is on my slate 
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at school. I will show it to joa when we get 
there" 

" ThAiik you," said WilUam ; " hat I want to 
find oat how to do it myself/' 

'* Nonsense ! what's the differenoe, if yoa only 
find oat ? " 

" If I find it oat myself, I shall onderstand it 
better, and know how to do the next. Now 
please go away, and don't hinder me. That's a 
good boy. I'll come when I have done my 
sum." 

*'That will be too late. It will be school- 
time," said John. 

"Then I will come to-night. I fancy the 
snow will not all be gone by that time." 

Finding that William coald not be persuaded, 
John left him to his task. After carefully read- 
ing over the rule and the explanation for the 
twentieth time, a new light gleamed upon his 
mind, and he thought he understood it. Again 
he tried the sum, and quickly and easily obtained 
the correct answer. A few minutes served to 
show him that, in conquering that sum, he had 
conquered a dozen of the following ones. He 
clapped his hands with delight, and his heart 
glowed with a satisfaction such as he had never 
derived from any winter sport, fond as he ^vas of 
these amusements. An hour and a half of hard 
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study now seemed to bim a small price to pay 
for the triumph of that moment. 

From that time William and his arithmetic 
became fast friends. That hour and a half of 
hard study made a mathematician of William 
Davidson. He was surprised to see how a clear 
understanding of that rule smoothed his future 
progi*ess. His success on this occasion gave him 
confidence in himself, and taught him the value 
of persevering, self-relying effort. From this 
time he followed his mother's rule, and never 
sought assistance till he had first made a per- 
severing effort to help himself out of the diffi- 
culty. In this way he ^oon became the best 
scholar in his class. If any boy wishes to like 
arithmetic, let him conquer it. If he suffers it 
to conquer him, he will surely hate it. If he 
now dislikes it, let him conquer two or three 
hard sums, and he will soon begin to find that he 
has a taste for mathematics. 

There was no time for play that morning; but 
in the evening William enjoyed skating with his 
cousins as he had never before enjoyed that sport. 
He learned that pleasure is increased by duty 
performed, while it is always lessened by an un- 
comfortable sense of duty neglected. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

LITTLE DATIL. 

■ 

Aftsb William had been at his uncle's about six 
weeks, he went into the kitchen, one Saturday 
afternoon, for the hammer, to take out to the 
wood-shed to crack some nuts. He found his 
aunt and David in the kitchen. Mrs. JB'ord was 
baking a great number of cakes. -She looked 
^veary — -David was pulling her sleeve to get her 
attention. 

" Mother,** he said, " let me go into the boys' 
room and play at keeping school." 

" No, David ; it's cold there, and you will take 
cold." 

'^ Let me put on my little coat and cap, as I 
did yesterday, then I shan't take cold." 

" But you will make such a noise right over 
sister Lucy's head that she can't endure it. Don't 
you remember what a noise you made yesterday, 
pulUng about the chairs and trunks ? " 

"But I won't do 80 to-day; I'll be very guiet." 

"No, you won't; you will forget all about 
being quiet in two minutes, and will be just as 
noisy as ever." 

" You won't let me do anything, mother. 
What shall I do 1" 
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" What shall / do with you 1 *' exclaimed Mrs 
Ford impatieaitly. "Do go away; you will 
drive me.tsnizy, if you don't stop teasing me." 

William had never heard his aunt apeak so 
impatiently to David, and he knew it was an 
indication .that ^e was unusually tired and wor- 
ried. He saw that she had a great deal to do, 
and that David was teasing and trying her very 
much. It reminded him that his mother had 
told him he might sometimes make himself very 
useful to his aunt hy keeping David qmet. He 
saw that the present was just the opportunity to 
practise upon this hint. But it required some 
self-denial to do so, for he had much rather .|oin 
Isaac and John in the wood-shed, than remain in 
the house to amuse David. It was duty against 
pleasure ; but he remembered his mother's war- 
ning. After a brief struggle, he resolved to re- 
turn to David after he had taken the hammer 
out to his eousins. 

He was absent about five minutes. When he 
returned he found David riding on his father's 
cane, going backward and forward between the 
sitting-room and kit<}hen, and making a great 
deal of noiae. 

" David has got his horse," William remarked 
to his aunt. 

" Yes ; I didn't want him to have it, because 
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I knew he would disturb Lucy with it. But I 
haTe no time to attend to him, and keep him 
quiet, 80 he will make a noise with something." 

William went into the sitting-room. Lucy's 
face %vas flashed, and her brow knit with pain. 
Evidently the noise troubled her very much, 
though she would not complain. 

" Doesn't David disturb you t '* inquired Wil- 
liam kindly. 

"Yes; very much," said Lucy; "but it can't 
be helped ; for mother has so much to do, she 
has no time to attend to him." 

William sat down in the part of the room 
most distant from Lucy. When David made his 
appearance in the door leading from the kitchen, 
he called out to him in a lively tone : " Halloo f 
David ; drive up here, will you 1 " 

David promptly accepted the invitation, paus- 
ing before William with a boisterous whoa, 
pony, whoa ! which elicited a suppressed gi*oan 
from Lucy. 

" How far have you ridden to-day ? '* inquired 
William. 

"A hundred miles," promptly replied David, 
whose ideas of distances were very crude. 

" That's a long distance," said William. 
" You and your horse must be very tired. This is 
a hotel. Won't you put up here for a few hours ? '* 
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This idea delighted David very much. 

" Yes, I will," said he. 

" Very well," said William ; " take your horse 
round to the stable." 

" Where is the stable 1 " inquired David. 

William designated as the stable the comer 
of the hall where his uncle kept his cane. '^ Take 
your horse there," he said, "and charge the 
hostler to take first-rate care of him." 

David rode off to the stable in high glee. 
Having delivered his message to the imaginary 
hostler, he returned to William. 

" Now, this is the hotel," said William. " The 
hostler will take care of your horse, while I en- 
tertain you in the best manner I am able. Shall 
I tell you a story while the servants get dinner 
for you ] " 

" Oh yes, do," said David, who was always 
eager for a story. 

" Well," said William, dropping his assumed 
character of landlord, " I will tell you a story on 
one condition : You must keep very quiet, and 
let sister Lucy rest while you are listening to it." 

" I will," said David. 

" Well, once there was a boy who had a beau- 
tiful kitten that he liked very much." 

" Was it like my pussy 1 " asked David eagerly. 

" It was something like it, only not so large, 

3 
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and its tail was not all white — it had a little 
black spot on it." 

" My passy has got a little black spot on her 
tail," said David very earnestly. 

" I think you are mistaken ; I never saw any." 

" I tell you she has," said David, speaking in 
a veiy loud tone. " I'll show it to you." 

So saying, he darted off in pursuit of his kitten. 
He soon returned with it, and triumphantly 
.pointed out a small black spot on its tail, which 
had escaped the observation of William. " There ! 
•didn't I tell you so 1 " he said-in the same bois- 
terous tone. 

" I see you are right," said William, in a very 
low tone of voice. 

" Come, go on," said David. 

William made no reply. 

" Why don't you tell more 1 " said David. 
■** Are you vexed because pussy has a black spot 
on her tail 1 " 

David, young as he was, had learned that 
people are often vexed to find themselves wrong, 
and others right, on some disputed point. 

" Not at all," said William, smiling. "I am 
-quite willing pussy should have a black spot on 
her tail ; but I promised to tell you the story 
only on condition that you were very quiet, 
and you are not quiet at all, but very noisy." 
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" I will be quiet," said David, dropping his 
voice to a low key. 

" Very well ; then I will go on ; but I shall 
stop as soon as you begin to talk loudly." 

For the first five minutes William had to pause 
several times to remind David that he was get- 
ting noisy; but soon his little listener learned to 
pitch his voice on a low key, and ask his ques- 
tions very quietly. 

After telling him two stories, William proposed 
to draw pictures on the slate. This pleased 
David greatly, and kept him quiet for an hour. 

In the meantime the fevered fliish passed from 
Lucy's face, the knitted brow grew smooth, and 
a sense of relief, quiet, and comfort was legible 
on her face as she leaned back in her easy-chair. 
This did not escape the observation of William. 
Two or three times during the hour Mrs. Ford 
looked into the room, and each time a smile of 
satisfaction stole over her face, as she saw how 
William and David were employed, and remarked 
the air of quiet comfort with which Lucy was 
leaning back in her easy-chair. 

At last David became so engrossed in imitating 
the pictures made by his cousin, that William 
was sure he would remain quiet for the next 
hour, if left to himself; so he determined to go 
out and join Isaac and John. 
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As be was leaving the room Lucy said, — '' You 
don't know how much good you have done, 
William. You have almost cured my headache, 
besides making David, who has been very cross 
to-day, quite happy." 

As William passed through the kitchen, his 
aunt said to him, — " You are a good boy, Wil- 
liam. I declare, I feel as if I had had a night's 
rest since you came in. I don't know how I 
should have got on this afternoon without you. 
David always has one of his teasing turns when 
there is the most work to be done, and he does 
sometimes worry me so. Isaac and John might 
amuse him more, if they would ; but they won't 
take the trouble." 

Mrs. Ford looked indeed as if she had had a 
night's rest. The worried, tired expression had 
passed from her face, and she looked cheerful and 
happy. The cakes were all baked, David was 
quietj and Lucy was resting. William joined 
Isaac and John, with a spirit made light and 
buoyant with the pleasing consciousness that 
he had promoted the comfort and happiness 
of three members of the family that had so 
kindly received him. 

"John," said Lucy, one morning the next 
week, " won't you read to me the story in the paper 
that came last night, before you go to school ? " 
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"I can't," said John; "I must mend my 
wheelbarrow this morning." 

" Can't you mend your wheelbarrow to-night ? 
It's a long time since you have read to me." 

"Well, who's to blame?" said John a little 
sharply. " It isn't two days since I wanted to 
read you a story, and you wouldn't let me." 

"But you, know my head ached very much 
then." 

" I know you are never ready to hear when I 
am ready to read. You always ask me when I 
want to do something else." 

Lucy looked grieved, but made no reply. As 
soon as John had left the room, William offered 
to read the story to Lucy ; remarking that he 
often read to his mother and sister while they 
were sewing. His offer was gratefully accepted. 

William took great pains to read in such a 
way as not to weary Lucy ; he was careful not 
to read too loud, while he read very distinctly. 

" What a nice reader you are 1 " said Lucy 
when the story was finished. " It doesn't tire 
me to hear you as it does to listen to my brothers. 
They do not read distinctly, or they read too 
loud." 

William was gratified by this commendation 
of his reading ; and after this he often read to 
Lucy, and sometimes amused her by engaging 
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with her in some quiet game. Not onfrequently 
it cost him some self-denial to do so. It some- 
times happened that Lucy was too ill to hear 
%vhen William felt most disposed to read ; and 
at other times she would ask him to read when 
ho would much have preferred to join in some 
active sport with Isaac and John. But William 
was not an inconsiderate hoy. He knew that 
Lucy could not time her periods of headache 
and increased suffering to suit his convenience ; 
while he could, by a little painstaking, time his 
studies and sports to accommodate her. 

Lucy, ever affectionate and gentle to all, soon 
became much attached to the young cousin who 
took so much pains to give her pleasure ; and 
William, in his turn, became very fond of her 
society, and began to delight in bestowing those 
little attentions which had at first been mainly 
prompted by a sense of duty. Thus it is that 
duty faithfully performed often becomes pleasure^ 
and self-denial is changed to self-gratification. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PAYING A DEBT. 



In the spring, Mr. Ford offered to board William, 
and send him to school another winter, if he 
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would remain with him through the summer 
and work on the farm. Mrs. Davidson grate- 
fully accepted this offer ; and William resolved 
to spare no pains to render himself as useful &&• 
possible to his uncle during the summer months. 

William had not forgotten the kindness of hi» 
sister Mary, in so cheerfully yielding up her 
hard earnings for his benefit. At the time, he 
had secretly resolved to regard it only as a loan, 
and to replace it with the first twenty shillings 
he should earn. During the winter he had found 
no opportunity to earn even a penny. At home 
there was a frequent demand for such little 
services as he could render to the neighbours,, 
and he often earned a few pence in that way. 
But the families in the neighbourhood of Mr. 
Ford were well supplied with boys, and had no- 
occasion for such services ; so the winter passed 
away, and not a penny was earned of the twenty 
shillings which was to refund the money supplied 
by his sister. But William did not foi*get hi& 
resolution. 

He had often heard it said that '^ where there 
is a will there is a way." ' He meant to keep 
the will, and perhaps the way would at length 
appear, if he kept his eyes open to look out for 
it. It did appear at last. 

Half a mile north of his uncle's was a small 
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cluster of houses, which went by the jiAme of the 
Village. One evening William was sent on an 
errand to the house of a Mr. Bliss, who lived in 
this village. While there he chanced to hear 
Mrs. Bliss lament the loss of their post-boy, as 
she called him. 

*' Who was your post-boy ? " inquired William. 

'^ Eobert Smith has been our post-boy for the 
last two years," replied Mrs. Bliss. " He went 
to the office every night, and brought all the 
papers and letters for this neighbourhood. He 
had not much else to do, and could go as well as 
not. But this summer his father has sent him 
to work on a farm. I daresay it is better for 
the boy, but we miss him very much." 

" Did Robert get anything for bringing the 
letters and papers?" inquired William. 

" Of course he did,'' replied Mrs. Bliss. " We 
should not expect a boy to walk two miles and 
a half eveiy night for nothing. Most gave him 
a penny for every letter, and often he would get 
something for papers. We called him our penny- 
post." 

'* How much do you suppose a boy could earn 
in that way during the summer ? " asked William. 

*^ I can't say exactly. He would get some 
letters every night. He would also have errands 
to do at the shops in town, if willing to do theui, 
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and would pick up some money in that way. I 
should think he might get twenty shillings or 
more during the summer." 

At the mention of this much coveted sum, 
William's eyes hrightened. After a moment's 
reflection he s&id, " I think I should like to be 
post-boy for you this summer, if Uncle Ford 
would let me. It would be just as far for me to 
walk as it was for Robert" 

" We should like the plan very much," replied 
Mrs. Bliss ; " but I suppose you have more to do 
than Robert had." 

William was aware of the difference this would 
make. He knew that a walk which would be 
only a pleasure of itself, would be a weary toil, 
after a hard day's work on the farm. He thought 
the 'matter all over, after leaving Mrs. Bliss, and 
came to the conclusion that he would be post- 
boy for the village that summer, if he could gain 
his uncle's consent. '^ If I do earn the money in 
this way," he said to himself, ^^ I am sure I shall 
not work harder for it than Mary did. I am 
stronger than she ; and it shan't be said that I 
am not willing to take as much pains to get it 
for her, as she did to earn it for me." 

That very night William told his uncle of the 
plan, and asked his consent At first Mr. Ford 
shook his head. 
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^' I will do just as much work on the farm/' 
said William ; '^ it shan't make a bit of differ- 
ence." 

'' It will be too hard for you to take such a 
walk after your day's work/' said his uncle. 

'' I don't think it will," said William ; " I am 
pretty tough. Mrs. Bliss says I can earn twenty 
shiUingt) this summer; and, you know, I can't 
earn any money any other way." 

"What if you can't? You have everything 
you need at present. I suspect you are a little 
avaricious ; are you not ? "V^hy do you wish so 
much to earn this twenty shillings ? What will 
you do with it when you get it ? " 

" Oh, never mind about that ! " said William. 

'' But I do mind about it. I can't give my 
consent to your undertaking so much, unless I 
can see some good and sufficient reason for it, 
which I certainly do not. I can't see that you 
have any special use for the money at the present 
time." 

" I want it to pay a debt," said William. 

Mr. Ford now looked very grave. " A debt, 
William ! " he said almost sternly ; " how came 
you to be in debt ? " 

William saw that he was misunderstood, and 
could set the matter right only by telling the 
whole truth ; so he related the story of Mary's 
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twentj shillings ; how hard she had worked for 
it, and how cheerfully she had given it up for hi» 
sake. 

** Now, uncle," said William in conclusion, " if 
I am post-boy for the village this summer, I can 
earn the money by the autumn, and can send it 
to Mary to get her a shawl before* cold weather. 
It would make me so happy to do it ; "I wouldn't 
mind being tired." 

Mr. Ford could not find it in his heart to 
throw cold water upon the noble purpose formed 
by William, and he gave his free consent to his 
becoming mail-carrier for the village. 

The next day, therefore, William entered upon 
the work; and, as he was civil and obliging, 
he soon became very popular as a post-boy. 
Being prompt and faithful in performing any 
little commissions intrusted to him, the pennies- 
and sixpences found their way into his pocket 
even more rapidly than he had anticipated. 

The walk sometimes seemed long after a hard 
day's work ; but if tempted to flag, he thought 
of his delicate sister Mary ; how many hours she 
had sewed with the side-ache to earn that twenty 
shillings ; and how many times during the last 
winter she had probably felt the need of the 
shawl she had relinquished. He thought, too, 
how much she expected from him, her only 
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brother; and resolved not to disappoint her 
expectationa, nor those of his kind mother. 

The family of Mr. Bliss were his best and 
most liberal patrons, and he had occasion to call 
there almost daily. Soon after he assumed the 
duties of his new office, Julia Bliss, the eldest 
daughter, was taken ill, and remained quite an 
invalid during the summer. 

William accidentally discovered that Julia 
was very fond of flowers. As the family had 
been kind to him, paying him liberally for the 
papers and letters he brought them, he en- 
deavoured to show his gratitude by an occasional 
offering of a bouquet of wild-flowers to the 
invalid. As the young lady always received the 
gift with much apparent satisfaction and grati- 
tude, it became a great pleasure to William to 
bring these little offerings ; and he would often 
go considerably out of his way to gather them, 
feeling well rewarded for his painstaking, by the 
sweet smile and the hearty " Thank you," with 
which they were received. Sometimes he would 
bring a little basket of berries, instead of the 
bouquet of flowers, knowing that Julia had no 
little brother to gather berries for her. 

At last William's little store reached the sum 
of fifteen shillings. About this time Mr. Ford 
announced, at the dinner-table, one day, that the 
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new railroad was nearly completed, and that 

the trains would run to D by the first of 

October. 

"Then," he added-, taming to his wife, "I 
intend to go and see my sister, and take yon and 
William with me. The jonmey will benefit you; 
and William must go and see his mother this 
autumn, for he is her only son ; and besides, he 
has been a good boy, and worked well this sum- 
mer." 

This announcement took William entirely 
by surprise, as he had no thought of his uncle 
giving him such a treat as a visit home, in 
addition to all his other kindnesses. He would 
have said, " Thank you, uncle ; " but somehow 
there was a choking in his throat, which pre- 
vented his saying a single word. It did not, 
however, prevent his glistening eyes speaking a 
whole volume of thanks. 

The expectation of being able to put into the 
hands of his sister the twenty shillings he had 
earned during the summer, greatly added to the 
anticipated pleasure of his visit* home. His 
walks from the town to the village now no 
longer seemed weary, for the reward of his pains- 
taking was near at hand ; and his thoughts were 
beguiled by fancy pictures of how Mary would 
look, and what she woiQd say, when he should 
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place in lier hands the fruit of his own honest 
and hard earnings. 

But a still greater pleasure was in store for 
him. Julia Bliss began to feel a friendly in- 
terest in the lad who so often brought her fruit 
and flowers. She frequently talked with him, 
■and one day drew from him the motive which 
induced him to undertake the office of post-boy 
that summer. She was very much interested in 
the story of his sister's self-denial, and his own 
praiseworthy determination to repay the money. 

"You have been very kind in bringing me 
flowers and fruit this summer/' she said, after 
listening to the story, ** and I should like to do 
something for you in return. There is one way 
in which, I think*, I can help you. My brother 
James is clerk in a wholesale shop in town. He 
<;an buy goods for us at .wholesale prices. If he 
had your twenty shillings he could purchase with 
it a shawl better than your sister could buy for 
thirty. If you will trust me with the money, I 
will send it to him ; and then, when you go 
home, you can carry your sister a thirty shilling 
shawl, which, I think, will please her better than 
the money. How do you like the plan ? " 

" Very much/' said William ; " but I have 
now only seventeen and sixpence." 

" Never mind. Give me that, and I will ad- 
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vance the other half crown. You will soon earn 
it, probably by the time you get the shawl." 

William gratefully accepted this offer, and 
felt that he was indeed richly rewarded for the 
extra steps he had taken to gather flowers and 
fniit. 

In due time the shawl came. William felt 
sure that Mary would think it very handsome. 
He spent hours in imagining how his sister would 
look when she received it. He could hardly wait 
for October to come. 

October came at last, and with the falling 
leaves there fell a shower of joy over the humble 
home of Mrs. Davidson ; for William, the only 
son and brother, in whom so many hopes were 
centred, was at home once more ; and his uncle 
and aunt, who were with him, gave him the good 
name of a pleasant, industrious, and faithful boy 
— a oame which to his mother was " better than 
precious ointment." 

Mary, when presented with the shawl, mani- 
fested all the surprise, joy, and grateful pleasure 
which William had anticipated. 

" What does this mean ? " she asked, half- 
bewildered, as William, an hour after his anival, 
came unobserved behind her, and threw the 
shawl over her shoulders, as she stood before the 
glass aiTanging her hair. 
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" It is a shawl for you, Mary," said William. 

" For me I Where did you get it ? " 

<' Bought it/' was the laconic reply. 

"Bought it I With what?" 

" With money, to be sure," replied William, 
laughing. " What else should I buy it with ? " 

" But where did you get the money ? " 

" Earned it." 

"How?" 

" Come, tell the whole story," said his aunt, 
who was sitting by, " and don't mystify Mary 
any longer." 

So the whole story was told ; and Mary, while 
she listened to it, looked from the shawl to Wil- 
liam, and from William to the shawl, in a way 
which seemed to say she did not know which 
most to admire. 

When the history of the shawl had been given, 
Mary exclaimed, — " There, mother I didn't J. say 
I expected to be proud of William some day? 
But I didn't think the day would come so soon. 
He is a brave boy ; isn't he ? " 

"But how do you like the shawl?" said 
William. 

" Oh, it is beautiful 1 " said Mary, surveying 
herself in the glass. '' It is so much prettier 
than any I could have bought about here for the 
same money. Indeed, it is well worth waiting 
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for. But it was too bad for you to spend for it 
all the money you bad earned so bard.'' 

" I didn't work for it so bard as you worked 
for tbe money you gave me," said William. 

Tbe visit borne was very pleasant, tbougb 
sbort; and William bore away witb bim bis 
mother's blessing, and mucb loving and Christian 
maternal couusqI, together witb bis sister's good 
wishes. 

The next winter was ynih William a very 
studious one ; for he resolved to make the most 
of the privileges enjoyed through tbe kindness of 
bis uncle. He found time, however, to contri- 
bute mucb to the comfoit and pleasure of bis 
invalid cousin, and spent many happy hours in 
ti7ing to make her happy. He was amply re- 
warded for these efforts by the grateful affection 
with which his gentle cousin regarded him. 
William always took pleasure in the society of 
Lucy, for be was so sure of her' quick and ready 
sympathy in all his plans and pursuits. Her in- 
terest bad been only second to bis own in his 
plan for procuring the shawl for bis sister ; and 
she clapped her bands witb delight when William 
described to her Mary's surprise and pleasure on 
receiving it. 

In tbe spring it was decided that Isaac should 
be sent away to learn the trade of carpenter, to- 

4 
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wards wliicli he bad a strong uatnral bias ; and 
Mr. Ford proposed that William should remain 
with him a couple of years, in the place of Isaac 
— a proposal which was gladly accepted by Mrs. 
Davidson and Willl&m. 



CHAPTER VII. 

YOUTHIUL DRISAMS. 

The first twenty shillings earned by William had 
awakened in his heart a new ambition, or, if not 
altogether new, it now assumed the shape of a 
definite and earnest purpose. He resolved that 
he would some day be a rich man. 

Very often did he now recall the conversation 
with the wealthy merchant in the stage. " He 
was once as poor as I," William would say to 
himself; ** but now he is rich — very rich. Why 
can't I become rich as well as he ? It was all 
accomplished by painstaking, he said ; and surely 
I am not afraid of that. Yes, I will be a rich 
man one of these days, and have a fine house ; 
and mother, Mary, and Lizzie shall live with 
me!" 

These thoughts took firm possession of the 
mind of William, and his day and night dreams 
were coloured by them. He began to contrive 
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all possible ways of earning a little money. 
" Where there is a will there is a way," and his 
purse began to grow heavy with sixpences, pence, 
and halfpence. 

William was now carefully cultivating the 
virtues of industry, painstaking, and frugality; 
yet he was falling into a great and fatal error. 
While so diligently practising upon the hints 
dropped by the wealthy merchant, he was ne- 
glecting the more important advice which he 
received on the same occasion. He was not 
taking the greatest pains to secw^ tlie best things. 
Those things William was beginning so eagerly 
to crave were good in their place, but they were 
not the best things. 

After an absence of a }'ear and a half from 
home, William was again permitted to visit his 
mother and sisters. He had worked hard and 
•studied hard during that period. In that time he 
had earned the sum of forty shillings, which his 
XJncle Ford had placed for him in the savings' 
bank, calling it his nest-egg. His unde, for the 
•services he could render, had given him his 
iboard, clothing, and schooling during the time. 
He had also kindly furnished him with money 
to defray the expenses of his journey to see his 
mother. 
* When the time came for William to return to 
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his uncle, he proposed to save the stage fare, 
"which was six and sixpence, hy walking to 

D , a distance of twenty-five miles. His 

mother gave her consent to this economical plan. 

William started very early in the morning, 

that he might arrive at D in time for the 

three o'clock train, and so reach his uncle's that 
same dav. He travelled the first fifteen miles 
without much fatigue, but he then began to feel 
weary. He was within a mile of a pleasant 
country ' town, and was passing a handsome 
country residence. 

" What a fine place I '* thought William, as he 
gained a full view of it. ^' It is exactly such a 
house as I would like. I mean to have just 
such a one when I get to be a rich man." 

After passitg the house, William gained a 
slight elevation which commanded a view of that 
and the surrounding grounds. Here the side of 
the road was shaded by a beautiful' beech- tree. 
He resolved to seat himself for half an hour 
under this friendly shade, for the double purpose 
of rest, and of taking a leisurely survey of the 
mansion he so much admired. 

William sat building castles in the air till he 
almost forgot his weariness. 
. The sound of wheels now caught his ear. 
Looking in the direction of the sound, he saw a 
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man approacliing in a light gig. " How I would 
like a seat in that gig ! " thought William. " How 
much better than to trudge along wearily on 
foot I But, anyhow, it is time I was ipoving." 

Casting one more half-envious look at the 
mansion he had so long been contemplating, 
William left his seat under the tree to pursue his 
journey. He had gone but a very little way 
when he was overtaken by the traveller in* the 
gig. Though William was so young and active, 
he now began to show signs of being a wayworn 
traveller. His clothes and boots were very dusty, 
and his face had a weary look. It might have 
worn something of a wishful look too, as it was 
turned towards the occupant of the comfortable 
vehicle who was driving past him. 

At all events, the gentleman checked his horse 
after passing William ; and, looking back, said, 
in a cheerful tone, " Good morning, my young 
friend." 

William returned the salutation with a polite- 
ness of manner which, had become habitual to 
him, because he had taken pains to cultivate it. 

" Have you walked far to-day ? " inquired the 
stranger. 

" About fifteen miles," said William. 

" You look like it," was the reply. " Have 
you much further to go ? " 
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^' About ten miles, I suppose. I am going to 
D , to take the train." 

" I am going there myself," said the gentle- 
man. " If you would like to occupy the vacant 
seat in my gig, you shall be quite welcome 
to it." 

" Oh, thank you, sir ! It will be a very great 
favour to me ; for I am not used to walking so 
far." 

A few unimportant questions were asked and 
answered during the first mile of their ride to- 
gether. As they entered the principal street of 
the village, they passed a hearse. 

• * They tell me Mr. Osborn is to be buried 
to-day," remarked William's companion. " No 
doubt that hearse is going out there. Are you 
acquainted with this neighbourhood ? " 

" Not at all, sir," said William. 

" No doubt you observed the house just back 
of where I took you up." 

" Oh yes, sir, I observed it, because it was 
such a beautiful place." 

"Mr. Osborn lived there. He was a very 
wealthy man." 

" I admired his place very much when I passed 
it, and I thought, as I have often done, how I 
would like to be a rich man ; but his wealth can 
be of no use to him now." 
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" That depends upon the manner in which, he 
has used it," replied the gentleman. 

"How so?" said William. "He cannot, at 
all events, take it with him." 

" Very true. It was never strictly his — only 
lent from the 'Lord. But the Bible tells us that 
we may so use earthly riches as to convert them 
into heavenly treasures, which shall be, as it 
were, laid up in store for us in that better Worlds 
whose riches never take to themselves wings and 
fly away. Mr. Osbom was, I believe, a good 
man ; and I trust he used his wealth in this way. 
Do you remember the parable of the talents ? " 
v" Yes, sir," said William. 

" You recollect that those servants who made 
a good use of the talents committed to them re- 
ceived a rich reward. Different persons have 
different talents; and each person is bound to 
improve the talent or talents given to him. One. 
boy has a taste for study, a talent for acquiring 
knowledge, and he is bound to improve that 
talent. Another has a decided talent for acquir- 
ing property, which he is under obligation to 
improve." ' 

" Then you don't think, sir, there is any hami 
in resolving to be a rich man," said William 
eagerly. 

" That depends altogether upon the spirit m 
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which the resolution is made. If a hoj resolves 
to be a rich man simply to gratify a selfish de- 
sire for the pride and luxury of wealth, such a 
resolution is certainly wrong. But if a boy has 
good reason to believe that he has a talent for 
acquiring property, there is no harm in his re- 
solving to acquire it, if his wish to gain posses- 
sion of it is governed by a desire to employ it 
for the glory of his Maker, and the increase of 
his own usefulness in the world. Wealth ac- 
quired and used in this spirit, is a great blessing; 
and industry, frugality, and painstaking, em- 
ployed to acquire it, are great virtues." 

WiUiam felt the force of the remarks dropped 
by this judicious Christian gentleman, who had 
improTed the opportunity afforded him to make 
observations which he hoped might be timely 
and useful to his young companion. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

FAITHFUL INSTRUCTION. 

This incident in his journey made considerable im- 
pression upon the mind of William, and imparted 
a somewhat new aspect to life and life's work. 
This impression, however, might have proved 
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transient, had it not been deepened by subsequent 
events. 

The Sabbath after his return William found 
that the Sabbath-school class of which he was a 
member had a new teacher. This teacher was 
James Bliss, who was spending the summer at 
home, and had taken charge of the class for that 
period. 

James Bliss was an earnest, devoted Christian. 
His words went to the hearts of his pupils, be- 
cause they came warm from his own heart. 
There was soon a inarked change in the general 
appearanee of the class. The careless indifference 
of their usual deportment gave place to serious, 
and sometimes tearful attention. John and 
William were both members of this class, and 
both soon became impressed by the truths so 
earnestly and kindly uttered by their youthful 
teacher. 

But the impressions made on the Sabbath 
were too often, apparently, effaced during the 
week. There were strong counteracting in- 
fluences tending to this result. Though William 
was only a lad, his heart was even now full of 
worldly ambition. He knew that, if he would 
become a Christian, he must relinquish many 
fondly cherished desires and hopes. 

James Bliss was for a time much encouraged 
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by the interest manifested by his class, especially 
by John and William. But as week after week 
passed away, he was pained to see that no real 
progress was made by either of them, and he 
began to fear that it should prove in their case 
that the seed had been sown by the wayside. The 
time for his retm-n to the city was drawing near, 
and it made him very sad to think of leaving 
his class without seeing one member of it 
savingly benefited by the truth he had earnestly, 
faithfully, and pray^iiully presented to their 
minds on each returning Sabbath. He deter- 
mined on a week-day to seek an interview with 
William and John. For this purpose, one Satur- 
day afternoon, he called at Mr. Ford's and invited 
the boys to take a walk with him. The invita- 
tion was gladly accepted; for their young 
teacher had quite won their hearts. James soon 
led the conversation to the subject of religion, and 
told them how ardently he desired to see them 
become sincere Ohfistians. 

In reply, William assured him that he wished 
for nothing so much as to become one. 

" I do not think you intend to say anything not 
strictly true," replied his teacher ; " but are you 
sure that you are not deceived in this matter ? 
It may be that you do not wish to become a 
Christian so much as you suppose. I know that 
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you are a boy not afraid of painstaking, and that 
yon. are willing to work hard to obtain any object 
on which you have set your heart. My sister 
has told me how you earned the shawl, which^ 
at her request, I purchased for you in town ; and 
how cheerfully you walked many weary miles to 
obtain that twenty shillings. I know, too, by 
the manner in which you learn your Sabbath- 
school lessons, that you are a painstaking scholar. 
How long would you work over a problem in 
arithmetic before you would ask your teacher to 
tell you how to do it ? " 

" I do not know," replied William ; " but 1 
have more than once worked two hours upon a 
hard sum/' 

" That was the right principle on which to act. 
It showed that you were thoroughly in earnest 
in your efforts to master that science. But have 
you ever given equal evidence that you were tho- 
roughly in earnest in seeking the grace of God ? 
Did you ever at any one time spend two hours 
in serious thought about your soul's welfare?" 

William confessed that he never had. 

'* I think this shows that it is not your honest 
choice to become a Christian." 

William looked as if he thought this an un- 
warranted assertion. 

" Let me try to make this point clear," said 
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James. "Our .efforts to obtain any object that 
we really desire will be in proportion to the value 
and importance of that object. You might not 
be moved to any very earnest efforts by the 
prospect of earning a single half-crown ; but if I 
could put you in a way to earn twenty pounds 
before school commences next autumn, such would 
be your appreciation of the value of this sum, 
that you would throw your whole heart and soul 
into the work of obtaining it. Now. the grace 
and favour of God is of such piiceless value that, 
if we truly desire it, we must desire and seek it 
with our whole heart. 

^' I remarked that I thought it evident it- was 
not your honest choice to become a Christian. 
I used the word choice, because there is a dis- 
tinction between a desire and a choice. For 
instance, ypu may for many reasons desire to 
spend the next winter with your mother and 
sisters, while it is still your choice to spend it 
with your Uncle Ford, on account of the ad- 
vantages to be gained by so doing. Were I to 
inquire about it, you would not tell me that you 
chose to spend the winter at home. However 
much you might desire the society of your 
mother and sisters, you would distinguish be- 
tween desire and choice. 

^^ Now I think this illustration will show your 
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present position in regard to becoming a Christian. 
You doubtless desire many of the things you 
would gain by becoming a Christian, — such as the 
favour of God, the assurance of escaping the 
terrible doom of the sinner, and the promise of 
a home in heaven ; and you mistake these desires 
for the honest wish to become a Christian. But 
while yoii desire these things, you still more desire 
to continue in the indulgence of your present sin- 
ful thoughts, wishes, and purposes ; and this is 
really your souFs choice. This is proved by the 
fact that you do not with your whole heart seek 
to become a Christian. You coidd not choose so 
great a good without using your most earnest 
efforts to obtain it, regarding no amount of pains- 
taking as too great to secure an object of such 
infinite value." 

William was much affected by this conversa- 
tion. It helped to show him where he stood. 
Truly he had not taken the greatest pains to 
secure the best things. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE PBAYEB-MEETINa. 

There was a prayer-meeting appointed for the 
next Wednesday evening, at a house half a mile 
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beyond the village^ and a mile from Mr. Ford's ; 
William knew tbat his teacher would be there, 
and probably conduct this meeting; and he 
determined to attend it. When the hour anired 
for setting out, there wete black clouds in the 
west, portending a violent thunder-shower. 

Hastening his steps as he saw the* clouds 
rapidly rising, he reached the house before the 
rain began to fall heavily. Owing to the shower, 
only a few were present ; but it was a precious 
and solemn meeting. After meeting, William 
walked home with his teacher as far as his 
father's house. His religious impressions were 
deepened by that meeting and by his conversa- 
tion with his faithful teacher on their way home. 

When James Bliss returned to the city in the 
early autumn, he was cheered by the hope that 
William Davidsoil had chosen for the business of 
bis future life the service of his Redeemer. 

As months passed on, William found that 
much seeking and striving was required^ not only 
to enter, but also to walk in the narrow way. 
But he took his habits of painstaking with him 
into the new service in which he had enlisted ; 
^nd here he found them of priceless value. His 
soul was not as the field of the sluggard, grown 
over with briers and thorns, but it was as a well- 
watered garden. His motto still was, DonH he 
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nfraid of painstaking ; but to it he Iiad added, Be 
sure you take the greatest pains for the best things, 

William remained with his uncle a year longer. 
At the expiration of this period, he felt that it 
was time for him to decide upon his futm-e course. 
His pastor urged him to become a minister; but 
William could not see his way clear in that direc- 
tion. Though a diligent scholar, he had no 
special inclination for a life of study. He also 
felt it to be his duty to aid his mother and elder 
sister, who were working beyond their strength, 
and to assist in the education of his younger 
sister. He might be mistaken, but he thought 
he had a talent for the acquisition of property in 
the mercantile line; and he beliered that he 
might honour God as a Christian merchant, if 
his heart were but devoted to his service. 

William was soon strengthened in the convic- 
tion that this was the path of duty by receiving, 
from a merchant of the city, the offer of a situa- 
tion in his counting-house. This gentleman had 

often visited L during the summer, and had 

gained sufficient knowledge of William's indus- . 
trious, painstaking habits, to lead him to believe 
that he would be a valuable assistant in his 
business. 

Having gratefully accepted of this unlooked- 
for offer, William in a few weeks entered upon 
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the duties of his new and untried situation. He 
was now in the path which, by the blessing of 
Ood, might lead to the wealth he had once so 
coveted; but he entered this new path with 
desires and' purposes very different from those he 
had cherished three yeai*s before. Should wealth 
ever be his, it was his earnest purpose to regard 
it as a talent lent by the Lord, to be used for his 
glory. It was still a cherished object of pursuit 
to secure a home for his mother and sisters ; for 
he was more than ever dutiful as a son, and kind 
as a brother. But very different were his plans 
of life from what they had been when he sat 
.9 under the shade of that beech tree by the way- 
side. He now saw that all those air-castles had 
been temples dedicated to the worship of Self, 
and that life should have a purpose infinitely 
nobler than the mere acquisition of property. 
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